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it to fall upon others or had deliberately dest: ( 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCE- order to injure the inhabitants Even manife 
MENT OF ARCHITECTURE IN MATERIALS OF CLAY. aggressive, as long as others are not comp 
or near the dangerous building, and d 
PUBLISHED BY others, in case of a fall, is made good 
r . . . . These conditions, however, di 
The Brickbuilder Publishing Company, qith any desire that their building 
\ ich j tem} y lay ¢ 
Cusuinc Burpinc, 85 Water STREET, Boston. ene ee 
: buildings maliciously Everybody whe 
P.O. BOX 3282. that his building shall be entirely secur ( 
Subscription price, mailed flat to subscribers in the United his interest that it shall be so 
States and Canada ; ; : ; $2.50 per year As it is logically imposs 
Single numbers : icra ot Wes 25 cents to restrict or revenge any 
To countries in the Postal U nion 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ $3.00 per year js also physically impossibl 
COPYRIGHT, 1893, BY THE BRICKBUILDER PUBLISHING COMPANY. _ aaa iy ee = — 5 
Entered at the Boston, Mass., Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter, — as x ae Stee alike 
March 12, 1892. 
means 
THE BRICKBUILDER is for sale by all Newsdealers in the United States It means that each ar 
and Canada. Trade Supplied by the American News Co. and its branches. brass buttons at his elbow to te 
PUBLISHERS’ STATEMENT. of his design. The present 
No person, firm, or corporation, interested directly or indirectly in the — se — a . 
production or sale of building materials of any sort, has any connections, ; \rchitects will average at lea 
editorial or proprietary, with this publication. time. Work upon these while they a 
ally General drawing 
THE BRICKBUILDER is published the 25th of each month. Departme ure follows irg 
L- ; ¢ framing plans, flue drawings, side 
THE IRELAND DISASTER. : 
the way, are outside « 
ROM the mass of details that the daily newspapers have given yet are, perhaps, more strong 
FE us, in connection with the fall of the Ireland Building in New ing), steam-boiler arrangements, drawing 
York, one truth stands out conspicuous,— the inefficacy of law to high pressure electric work 
procure safe buildings. which cannot be minutely 
Not the least interesting fact in our present half-baked age, to man can exercise only gen 
the members of a future and higher civilization, looking back upon system of hierarchical subo 
the development of the intellect at the close of the nineteenth century, Chen, when it comes to the supervisio 
will be our fond trust in legal enactments to obtain our desires, it is equally impossible for 
regardless of the physical and logical possibilities of the case particulars. If an architect has s 
Philosophers have preached, with the applause of the galleries, crete, for an instance, he has g 
but with the comprehension of only a few in the audience, the over, in writing, and if the failure 
function and scope of government, pointing out that the greatest escapes his attention, the respons 
possible liberty of action for the individual was the condition of business it was to carry out the inst 
social progress and ultimate perfection, and that the only possible guide and counselor, not a detective \lt 
function of government consistent with further development of man- see that his design is properly carried o 
kind was to maintain this condition of greatest possible liberty for sible for the failure of others to do as he tells t 
all. good, sufficient, and workman-like way 
Quite recently the New York World devoted a whole issue to the Although this sounds like heres 
defense of liberty, quoting Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, selves that they can get a very cheap co 
Buckle, and the rest of the thinkers upon that topic, to support its business of the architect to make him do g 
demands, and very proper demands, for the removal of legal restric- that most potent of arguments, — common sens | 
tions upon the liquor traffic, but without indication of any compre- that it is impossible for an architect to spe 
hension that the same principle applied to all departments of that visits, more or less frequent, ar 
human activity. demanded. How is he to be responsibl 
Now, if this office of defense against aggression be admitted as during his visit, are disregarded the moment 


the only office of government, the only case where governmental if, as is often done on large buildings, he keeps a superint: it 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. 


‘ent to be in all places OUR ITI LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE church of S. Fran- 
cesca Romana, Rome, 
is the subject of this month’s 
illustration in the advertise. 
ment of the H ydraulic-Press 
7 Brick Company, which 
appears on page xix. The 
body of this church and 
the campanile belong to the 
ninth century. The facade 
shown in the illustration is 
a late Renaissance structure. 
As Stated by the inscription 
over the door, the date ol 
this facade is 1620. 
On page xviii, in con 
nection with the New York 


\rchitectural Terra-C otta 





Company’s advertisem ent, 
ition of the facade of 7 he Garrick (fo; 
merly Harrigan’s ) Cheater, on 35th Street, near Sixth Avenue. New 

ae ; : York Cit Mr. F. H. Kimball is the architect of this very ornate 


ogether successful] ombination of form and color in terra 





ie the trieze and elsew ere ble nded with the more severely 
i cetail, as will be seen by the adjoining plates. 


the 4cavertisement of the Eastern Hydraulic Press Brick 

page xXx) is illustrated the Syndicate Building, New 

© \ompany (see page xvii) illustrate a 
i designed \ I. A. Sc nweinf rth, and ¢ xecuted in faience, 

, \n inter sting illustration is that which appears in the adver. 

; ther ; usement of The Celadon lerra-Cotta ( ompany, Charles T. Harris. 

Sor third prize of essee (see page yj) he illustration is ot twelve plates showing 


He same square of tile at different angles, also a variety of light and 
seal elope Ls 


ee aie aie ENAMELED BRICK OR CEMEN1 


s WHICH prizes HE lack of e Onomy can so seldom be des: ribed asa dangerous 
’ K Ar tectural quality that when public Otficials indertake to save the pocket 

‘ S! v books of their constit lents it is, as a rule, Sater to praise than to 

yy S10 ame; but at times and places economy may cease to be a virtue. 
Drawings Such a condition seems threatened in connection with the Boston 

aid, at the office of subway \ prominent news item in the Boston Herald. a few days 
since, made the statement that the subway commissioners are seri 

ously conside ring the use of cement or concrete in some form as a 

‘acing for the interior surface of the subway walls and presumably 

for a design for of the vault. There is a peculiar quality running through nearly all 
found on page 201 of our public work, whic h, for lack of a better name. is designated as 








THE BRIC 
New England thrift, and which is manifested by an intense desire 
for economy in first cost and a preference for what is merely “ good 
enough,” rather than for what is the best, so that when a public 
official feels upon his shoulders the burden of responsibility for a 
building, an aqueduct, or a subway, apparently the paramount con 
sideration is to keep down the cost. Fortunately, we have in Boston 
an example of the opposite spirit in the case of our Public Library, 
which was first made right, and then the city was called upon to pay 
the bills. Now, we would not be understood as advocating in the 
faintest degree recklessness of expenditure; but, on the other hand, 
no public work should be marred in its completeness by mere con 
sideration of cost, when a cheaper method or material implies a less 
satisfactory and complete piece of work; and in the case of the 
subway it is earnestly to be hoped that the commissioners will not 
consider anything like concrete or cement for a facing. The mate 
rial which has been thought of all along in this connection is vitreous 
enamel in some form, presumably in the shape of glazed or enameled 
bricks, and it will be a cause of great regret if the commissioners 
consider that their duty is to make the subway simply inexpensive. 
Cement as a facing material is so obviously inadequate that the 
objections must appeal to every candid thinker. Cement will stain 
badly under any conditions when exposed to weather, unless constantly 
protected by coats of paint or other surface treatment. It is about 
as bad a surface for collecting dirt as can be devised. In case of 
any break in its surface it is almost impossible to patch it without 
showing an ugly scar, and that breaks are almost sure to occu 
every one will acknowledge who has undertaken to face an undet 
h 


from the back, and in time will peel off the coating, whether applied 








ground wall with cement. The dampness is bound to work throu; 


to brick or stone. In fact, the only advantage of concrete would be 


ge 
cheapness, an uncertain advantage in the long run, when we consider 
the annual charge for repairs and repainting; though the ditferencs 
in first cost is quite considerable, glazed brick costing fully fifty cents 
per square foot, while cement need not exceed ten cents per squar 
foot. But, on the other hand, enameled brick is thoroughly clean 
and is very easily kept so. It is practically indestructible; it cannot 
peel off, and it is an integral portion of the wall itself, and, conse 
quently, stronger than any facing could be. Furthermore, it offers 
an opportunity for a very pleasing treatment of what might other 
wise be a dark, gloomy vault. A great deal has been said in the 
past about the attractive appearance the subway is to present \n 
artistic effect is perfectly possible and can be obtained with com 
parative ease by the use of tiles or enameled brick, while it is simply 
out of the question with almost any other material. 

Why can we not learn a little from what has been done elsewher 
under similar conditions? In nearly all of the European capitals 
where it has been found expedient to build subways for the accom 
modation of the public enameled brick in some form has invariably 
been used and always with pleasing success, and it is a very poor 
argument in favor of cement that it is simply cheaper than the 
brick. The subway is not being built to save money, but to accom 
modate the people in the best possible manner consistent with reason, 
and even were the cost of enameled brick a great deal more it is so 
emphatically the material for the place that nothing else ought to be 
considered. 

This may seem like an undue insistance upon an unofficial 
paragraph in a daily paper, but the subway is to be built for all time, 
and it would be neither advisable nor likely that enameled brick 
could be substituted at a later date, should the deliberation of the 
commissioners now result in the use of concrete. It is not an unim 
portant matter. Boston ought to take a pride in having a subway 
which is not only built reasonably, but built well and thoroughly, and 
with the best material at the command of the builder; and, though a 
newspaper reporter may find great charms in a “ finish almost equaling 
in beauty the white enamel,” a little consideration will make every 
practical reader appreciate that the bright, cheerful effect which has 
been promised can be obtained only by the use of enameled brick. 
Bostonian. 
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rUS VESPASIAN IPA FORMAVIT.ET. EVA. (2) Saturn; ET. SATURNE. DOMUS . EGLOCER- 


‘3) Jupiter; 
Mars; | 


The Sun; 


IPATO UNTIS. ET .URNI ( 


(4) 
ARTIS. 


INDE. JOVI. DOMA. PISCES.SIMUL. 


ited with tufts of foli ATO . CIRONA, ARIES . MARTIS . ET . ACU---E. 


SCORPIO . I EST . DOMI SOLIS . 


(5) 
LEONI. (6) Venus; LIBRA. Cl 


ru . QUOQ. 


Liberality ; inscribed LARGITAS SIGNI rAURO. VENUS. r.PURIOR. 


NII riMEs ( Mercury 
Che Moon; 
The ot 


careful study. 


AURO cy) OCCUPAT ERIGONE . STILBONS . GEMIUQ. 


PATIEN LACONI o LUNE CANCER DOMUT PBET . 1 .ORBI 


MORS . CRI whole 
Mars 
Moon i 


ind a ¢ 


SIGNORIO the sculpture of this capital deserves 


INO . EXIBEO (7) 
Modesty: MObpEST! 
No 


No 


is a figure in chain mail. Venus, seated on 


a 


\ bull, and the 
XXVIII 


XXVIII 


female figure in a boat, with a crescent in 


red with one hand other are both of them exquisitely 


treated 


XIX. 


working 


yn of 
\rtificers. Figures alternately crowned and uncrowned 


The 


with 


¢ 


at parts of a building Che foliage is admirable. 


t 
ot 


at work are inlaid 
he 


as would be found in the early part of the 


stone on which the artificers 


Myr 


pieces are 


porphyry Ruskin points out that all t architectural details 


represented such 


are 


INCIBI fourteenth century 't 


‘D1 


is certainly very curious that among the 


SCIPULUS OPTIMUS,’ another ‘ DISIPULS INCRE- 


VorKers one nt 


a reference to S. John and S. Thomas, which 


ge heads, well carved, and set as knops 
The 


MUSIPUL. 


heavily treated leaves. beasts have 


Lupus. URSsuUS. CHANIS. ! 
GRIFO. VULPI 
ee 


workmen: (1) I 


Trades Finely carved Inscriptions over the heads of 
the 
4) CARP! 
NoOTARI| Sl 


AXITI. 7 


APICIDA SUM. 2) AURIFICES 3) CERDO SUM. 


NTAI 


8) | 


M MENSURATOR. (6) AGRICHOLA. 


ABER 
Man 


ANO 


Sl 


M. 
of \ very interesting capital. (1 
NCIE.P MECUREl 
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SOI P. 


Iitl. 2 DNT . PUERI 


OSENCIE. VEN)US.P.AN. VII. } 
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AN XIX DENECTUTI .DNT . MARS 


DN1I TUPITER . P ANN XII. (7 


NICII 


N.UQ.AD. MOTI 8) ULTIMA . I MORS 


s treated in the same way exactly as 
inscribed, | 


EGICY 


ATINI. TARTARI. TURCHI. 


It 


the second 


PERSIIL. will be found that, 


angle, and fifth capitals on 

same ription, i. e. Nos. XIII. and XVI. on 
XIX. and XXIII the Piazzetta-front. I think 
nst Mr. Ruskin’s view that this capital is not old, as 
and I d 


worth 


aes 


on 


regula 


rly they are placed; oO not see much to 
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tween in the four ca] It is notice here that 
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to a considerable extent, a replica of No. XVI.; but 
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carries a cross wall above, so placed as to allow 
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1as no 
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is one 
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They 


sea-front, about sixty-three feet in width. It 


all 


1and on his heart, 


most e ulsite ol the series Che subjects are: (I) 


with his | admiring adamsel. (2) 


and converse 3 


She puts a crown on his head, and presents 
} They 


bambino wrapped in swaddling clothes hetween 


fact. a repetitior him embrace. 5 (0) 


with an apple 


hold 


The marriage bed. 
their 
Che child grows, and enjoys life. (8) The child is dead, 


body. 


parents mourn over his The change in character 


from the extreme smartness of dress in the earliest subjects to the 


Mfons T)idron ir : ] 


carelessness about it in the last, should be observed. 


v} vill not admit, believing the \bove this capital is a figure of Venice personified, in one of 
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St the divisions of the She 


tracery. is seated on lions’ backs, with her 
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XX\ 
ds on the March; 


Months. 
ORNATOR. 
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(5) September; SEPTEBE . SUPEDITAT. (6) XXVIII. Virtues and Vices. This is a replica of No. VII 
October and November; OcToBE + Novembre. (7) December; The differences are very small. Here is prefixed to the * ONOKAI 
DECEM---CAT suUM. (8) January and February; JANVARIVS of the other capital. 
+ FEBRUARU. XXIX. Virtues. A replica of No. IX 

XXVI. Sports and employments of damsels and young men. XXX. Vices. A replica of No. X., but well deserving stud 
This is a replica of No. XV. The foliage here is exquisitely carved. XXXI. Monsters. A replica of No. VIII, but. ver cle 
There are no inscriptions. The figures, as in the other, hold: (1) A carved, and very inferior to the next 
horse. (2) A bird, and the leg of a larger bird (hawking?). (3) XXXII. Students. This is wef a replica of No. XVII 
A distaff. (4) A dog. (5) A flower. &c. &c. figures are admirably treated, all looking thoughtful, and 
XXVII. Fruit in baskets. This is not a replica. It is the holding foliage. It seems to represent the more thoughtful 
finest of the “knop”™ series of capitals. The fruit is admirably youth ascompared with the idle side, represented 
carved, and here the exact imitation of nature in the fruit, combined XV. and XXVI. Zanotto supposes the figures to be the se 
with foliage in the knops between the baskets, which is quite conven wise men of Greece; but the eighth figure a wom ( y 
tional and architectural in its character, is extremely interesting and does not lend itself to this. Mr. Burges most ingenioush 
instructive, as showing how distinctly the sculptor knew the prope: that it refers to Nouvella d’ Andrea, who, in her father’s 
limits of conventional and realistic representation. The fruit are lectured from behind a curtain to his pupils; her father dis | 
described: (1) Cherries; SEREXIS, (2) Pears; PIRI. (3) Cucumbers: XXXIII. Virtues and Vices Phis is a replica of No. X] 
CHOCUMERIS. (4) Peaches; Persict. (5) Gourds; CUCHE. (6 XXXIV. Eight birds \ replica of No. XI 
Melons; Mo.Lont. (7) Figs: Fict. (8) Grapes; Huva. (Continued on page i> 
Key PLAN or Capirats Ducat PALAcr, VENICE. 






EXPLANATION 





THE CAPITALS ARE NUMBERED CONSECUTIVELY FROM.S.E. TON. W 








. THE CAPS ARE OF FOUR DESIGNS MARKED BY LETTERS. t.d.r.b. BIRD 
A. PLAIN TUFFS AT ANGLES WITH HEADS BEASTS &c. BETWEEN MARKED .t. — 
B . FOLIAGE CURVING OVER AND FALLING DOWNWARDS AT ANGLES. , : 

WITH VERTICAL FOLIAGE UNDER SUBJECTS . I 
C . FOLIAGE RISING VERTICALLY TO ANGLES AND CURVING OVER, 
AND FALLING DOWN UNDER SUBJECTS . re 
D . FOLIAGE AT ANGLES AND UNDER SUBJECTS CURVING OVER, ‘ eas ; 





AND FALLING DOWNWARDS . } 









THE NECKINGS OF THE CAPITALS ARE EITHER MOULDED (MARKED 1) OR CARVED 


WITH FOLIAGE (2) OR CORDED (3) e g A TUFTED CAPITAL WITH CORDED ” 
NECKINGS IS MARKED t* AND SO ON. 








DOTTED LINES UNDER PRINTING SHOW THAT THE SUBJECTS DESCRIBED ARE 
ABOVE THE CAPITALS . 


PLAIN LINES UNDER PRINTING SHOW THAT THE SUBJECTS DESCRIBED ARE ABOVE ‘y 
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\MONG THE ROMANS. 


ranslated from the French of AUGUSTE CHOISY 
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1eir natural beds; and it is thus that they are found 
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THE ART OF BUILDING 


tail that carries no conclusion; the frieze was, above all, decorative, 


id in cutting it the principal object was to obtain the smoothest 
possible faces, which could best be done by taking the stone in the 
direction of the grain rhis, then, cannot be used as an argument 
against our theory, so let us pass to the consideration of the stones 


vhich form the architrave of the lower order of the cella. 


[hese stones had a tendency to bend under their own weight, 


id at the same time were compressed between the columns they 
} 


irried and the columns that carried them. Hence, there were con 


tions that imposed two contrary courses, but, as the latter stresses 


were clearly the greater one, the stones should have been laid on 


~ 


} 


When the matter is thus put there can be no hesitation in 
lding that the course followed by the Greeks was entirely correct: 


} 


t it may be asked if a third condition did not enter into and make 





e question more complicated I have shown the floor at the level 
the a D, and there can be no doubt that it once existed ; 
s it so certain that it was carried on special beams, as I have 
‘presented it Che boards or slabs of which it was made have 


sappeared, and it may have been that they rested directly on the 





hitrave i! S case the irchitrave would have had to resist 
other transverse strain: and in proportion to its Important e the 
receding reasoning would still hold good or would be more or less 
. 1 1 1 1 
ilidates Hence, it is only by deciding how the floor was really 
ed that we can decide how far the use of stone on edge by the 
tects of the great temple was the result of system 
Happily, there can be no question of its position; the ipper 
i s surmounte¢ vy a cornice with moldings on both faces, 
s 
rcehitrave ic ry mented n ne # > nl he > 
ur ave ornamented on one Tace only, the one 
™~ 
~ . ~ 
 % ‘\ i 


~ bs — é | } 7 
= No ¢ ’ 
- i ; 7 tel, 
<4 ar » i 
eye j . ' | 
* | 7 q 
NL E =) Qe lh tat? Ulli 
Fie 73 
vard the terior of the Iding. From this we must conclude 
t t é ver architrave were visible, and that the 
f the lower one was concealed; and there was 
y less it was the floor in the position in which I 
‘ t wing 
I ( s s ther strengthened if the analogies be 
les O Paestur and of | gina are considered. The 
: 4] ] +] 
vo temples are alike in every way he same general plan; the same 
i aa a e] nto aisles by two-storied colonnades: the same 
ethods of tting the stone; and at Egina, just as at Pzstum, the 
trave of the lower order is profiled on only one face (Plate XXIV 
ne But at Egina there is an indication of the position of the 
or that is missing at Pastum, for the beams that carried it were 
et to the architrave and the mortises still remain (same figure, 
ons K \ssuredly the position was the same at Pastum, and 
t irchitrave had no cross strain to resist other than that of its 
weight, and, as there was considerable pressure on its extremities, it 
\ etter to pl ice it on its nat iral bed 
s, show n the above remarkable instance, was the only 


xpedient adopted by the ancient Greeks to increase the strength or 
span of their monolithic lintels. The Romans, though acquainted 
with the system of arched construction, recurred in more than one case 
lige; and the perhaps most notable example 

| 


of their application of it is found in the architecture of a country 


to the use of stone on e¢ 


where Greek traditions had a dominant influence, Provence. 
Che amphitheater of Arles has about its entire circumference a 
two-storied corridor, whose upper story is vaulted by a series of 


yarrel vaults supported on large lintels, with their axes perpendicular 








to the axis of the gallery (Plate XVII., Fig. 1). This arrangement is 
justified by the general economy of the edifice, by conveniences of 
plan into which we need not enter; but, considered as a matter of 
construction, it had the disadvantage of bringing the weight of the 
barrel vaults onto lintels which could not be built up of keys without 
producing unbalanced thrusts against the piers, and which could not 
be made in a single piece without the risk of rupture. The Romans 
judged that the second risk was the less, and made the lintels mono 
lithic, but they took care to place them in the position that would 
make their resistance greatest,—for all the stones AB, CD, are on 


edge. This, moreover, cannot be at 


ee 
- 2 pueds th ‘ 


tributed to chance or to error; there 
are a hundred of the lintels in place, 
and without an exception all are set 
on edge. A circumstance which still 
further shows the true reason of plac 
ing them on edge is that these lintels, 
as well as those of Pastum, were cut 
from blocks of exactly square section 


(Fig. 74); the width, including the 





projection of the moldings, is equal to 


FIG. 74. 


the height; the stone, as brought from 
: the quarry, had equal faces, so there 
was no reason, as far as the cutting was concerned, why one face 
should be given preference to another in carving the moldings; it 
was the question of strength only that decided this; and in the am 
phitheater of Arles, as in the temple of Pastum, the same conditions 
lead to the same solution. 

It is useless to give other examples after this double verifica 
tion, which clearly shows the theory which guided the ancients. In 
profiting by the greater rigidity of stone set on edge, they were able 
to space their supports more widely; they carried the use of stone 
lintels as far as possible; in order to obtain greater strength in the 
lintels, or, to put it the better way, to space the points of support 
more widely, it was necessary to make a radical change in the sys 
tem of construction, to abandon the use of monolithic lintels and 
adopt either the concrete vaults which we have described or the 
vaults of cut stone which remained to be examined. 


( Zo be continued. ) 


BRICK AND MARBLE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


( ¢ ontinued from page 155.) 
XXXV. Nude children. 


fruit, etc., in their hands. 


XXXVI. Justice and Lawgivers. 


A replica of No. IV. 


column. The capital has the following subjects: (1) Justice; 
Justitia. (2) Aristotle; ARISTOTEL.CHE.DIE.LEGGE. (3) Moses; 
-L.PUOLO.D.L.SUO.ISEL. RITA 1 (4) Solon; SAL. UNO.DEI. 
SETE .SAVI. DI. GRECIA . CHE . DIE. LEGGE, (5) Scipio; ISIPIONI 
ACHASTITA . CHE ---E.LA FIA ARE.” (6) Numa Pompilius ; 
NUMA POMPILIO . IPERADOR . EDIFICHADOR . DI. TEPI.E.CHIESE. 
(7) Moses receiving the tables of the law; QuADO . MOISE. RICEVI 


LA. 
DIE . 


LEGE.1I.SUL.MONTE. (8) Trajan; TRAINO. IPERADORE. CHI 


JUSTITIA .A.LA. VEDOVA, 


The carving of foliage in this capital is, I think, simpler, and on 
the whole better than that on the other great angle, capital No. 


XVIII., with which it invites comparison: but the carving of the 


figures is quite inferior and later in character. 


capital, which supports the Judgment of Solomon, is inferior to that on 
the capital itself, and is, I believe, considerably later in date, being no 


doubt of the same age as the figures in the Judgment, i.e. not earlier 


than 1430-1450. 
Gabriel. 
' Unintelligible ; but explained by Zanotto to be: 


Israelita.”* 


? Zanotto reads this: ‘* Scipione a castita che rende la figlia al padre.”’ 


They have birds: 


This is the north-west angle 


The foliage above this 


Above this angle is the figure of the Archangel 


** Mosé che die’ legge al suo popolo 
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tered a spirit of self-reliance which was eminently useful to them in 
their prolonged struggle. The terrible upheaval of the Reformation 
came with dreadful force on Holland; nowhere was it welcomed 
more warmly and nowhere did men suffer more awfully in defense 
of its principles 

Looking back on those times from this peaceful epoch, one can 
perhaps see more clearly how truly great and wise were men like 
Krasmus and Pope Adrian in their endeavors to smooth out the 
troubles; but it was no time for half-way measures, and the Hol- 
landers, even those, who, like Orange, were at heart faithful Catho- 
lics, were committed to yield no jot to the pope. It was the same 
indomitable spirit of freedom. 


During these many and various struggles the masses of the 





+} > },.] 1 amt 
NEARING DELFT BY CANAL . 


em, better, stronger, more beautiful than before. It is 


1 marvel that people so harassed should ever have had time or 


ourage to do more than merely house themselves; yet they did so 
lo, and their monuments of brick and stone are no less enduring 
in the liberty which they builded so strong and sure. 


Politics, religion, art, and literature, all were studied and digested 
by this versatile people. In the end they acquired full liberty, and 
sent men imbued with the same liberty-loving spirit to our own coun 
iny a lesson of industry, thrift, and economy, together 
with the true laws of-self-government \s a people they never con- 
founded liberty with lawless- 
ness, but were ever a law-abid 
ing, law-loving people, knowing 
that only in obedience to law 
can freedom be found. “ Like 
the actors in our own great 
national drama, these Nether 
land patriots were struggling to 
sustain, not to overthrow; un 
like them, they claim no theo 
retical freedom for humanity, 
promulgated no doctrine of 
popular sovereignty.” (Motley 
i... -€t1 By the fifteenth 
Holland a 


prosperous country, with great 


century we find 


wealth and extended commerce, 
its people well educated and 
thoughtful, banded together in 
guilds for mutual protection in 
their work, and in societies for 
literary and social purposes — 
freedom the keynote of their 
every-day lives. At such a 
time and to such a people came the fearful struggles with Spain 
ready referred to, and by these struggles such men as William of 
Orange wert developed. 

\ study of his life and character would be of great value as 
showing typically what was the best outcome and product of the his- 
Suffice it to 


say that he was eminently moderate and just in all things, not easily 


tory of the country, but I cannot take space for this. 
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aroused, but indomitable in spirit, of a 
courage which nothing could daunt, neither 
adversity nor calamity, neither the assault 
of enemies nor the falseness of friends. 
The 


pretty 


architecture of a people is a 


true exponent of their character, 
and from such a people as we have seen 
the Dutch to be we may reasonably expect 
to take 


first, the 


to learn some lesson. I propose 
up three classes of buildings, 
private house; second, the public build 


take 


law-abiding 


ings; ¢hird, the churches. | the 


houses first, because with a 
people the family is the first unit which 
suggests and forms the municipality and 
state and both are welded and riveted 
together by religion. 

We may reasonably expect to find the 
houses of these people to be homes in the 
true sense, for we have seen them to be a 


virtuous and sober people, such as make 





homes and love them. They are, in fact, 


a homely people. De Amicis, an Italian, 


writing of modern Holland, was so impressed with the homelikeness 
of their houses — such a contrast to Italian palaces — that he 


SaVvs, 
« The true house and home is in Holland. ‘The personal house 
modest, discreet everything breathes peace and gentleness, and 
the neighboring steeple announces the hour with a flood of harmony 
sweet and constant as his affection and his labor.” Could he have 
said this of our stained shingle affairs, which form the suburbs of out 
cities, and which, save the mark, are the « homes ” of a large propor 
tion of our people? Porbably not, any more than he could have 
called the bells melodious which clang harshly from our steeples 
Even in the dingiest parts of the cities De Amicis found this 
touch of home life, — « pots of flowers, neat muslin curtains, revealing 
a poverty not unaccompanied by a love of home and family.” | 
exe ept 


It concerns us to inquire what produces this effect, as 


have seen the same myself, and nowhere else have | seen it 
in England. 


it is certainly a desirable result to obtain. First and foremost, | 


think this is due to the fact that the Dutchman builds in permanent 
materials, showing that his home is to him a lasting possession. | 
think, too, it is due to a certain honesty of purpose and simpleness of 
execution, with a plain adaptation of means to an end, accompanied 
by a sense of the privacy of the home and an humble spirit which 
makes self-assertion impossible. So when he builds his home it is 
simple and quiet, unostentatious and honest. 

Brick is about the only building material which Holland can 
produce —there is practically no stone—so the material is brick. 
Now, when a people like the Dutch undertake to do a thing they do 
it thoroughiy well, and there are no better or more beautiful brick 


Holland. 


perfectly true, with beautiful surface and texture, and in proper 


made than those which come from the kilns of They are 


proportion. They vary in hardness from the klinkers with which 
they pave their roads to the soft brick which, though strong and 
fairly durable, can be sawn, cut, and rubbed; and in color, from black 
and green to the most brilliant of reds. 

When it comes to building, if the owner is a shopkeeper and 
has his shop in his house, the lower story frankly acknowledges its 
purpose (but is not on that account iron and plate glass), while his 
upper stories, gay in summer with flowers, and curtained with spotless 
muslin, show at once that women and children are there. If it is his 
dwelling-place only, it is modest, dignified, and unpretentious on the 
outside ; no ostentation, and only such ornament as may serve to indi 
cate its owner’s occupation or rank, or give a touch of interest to 
the facade and make it gay, or a carven verse to show its owner's 
God-fearing pride in his home and family. If the owner is wealthy, 


the chances are his house will be hardly distinguished from his less 


He will tend rather to 


favored neighbor's, except, perhaps, in size. 
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ISO 


put his money into beautiful things for the inside of his house, for 


the pleasure of his family and his friends, than to place ornament on 
t} 1 


he general pub KK 


the outside and call undue attention to himself from 


That the Dutch are not selfish in keeping to themselves thx 
treasures, and depriving the poor man of the opportunity to enjoy 
them,— the argument that is so often brought forward to excuse a 
vulgar display of wealth on our houses and grounds Ss sufficic 


proved by the wealth of their museums 


As | have said, these homelike houses are not barren of 
ment outside. ‘There are bits of carving ilways good s 
well placed, by the way.— picturesque gables and dormers, makit 

5 | s 
good skylines and plenty ot color e wal red x a v1 
stone (often kept gay with paint a questionable expedient es 
one considers the smoke-blackene¢ ilter ( r 
all that variety of color which the kilns give s ! ( 
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Hoorn Jy 4. Be ee = 
regular bond, or a diaper patte1 d 
trasted with gay green and white shutters and do 
gleaming in the sun, flowers in the window id tted ‘ 
doorstep. 

Did you ever notice a little touch of art w 
the way they lay their brick bond as ditfering 
Both use most generally the so-called English bond,— cont Ous 1 
first of stretchers, then of headers Phe nglish lay these rows all 
alike, but the Dutch break joint with the stretcher row ke 


the same structural strength, but varying the lines of 1 vert 


joints and giving regular diagonal lines which are very pleasing 
adds just that touch of art which we find all through Dutch wor 
when compared with English of a similar period. Where Tude 
work is coarse (picturesq ie and strong, it is true he Dute 
refined and executed with the skill of an artist, and even where th 
Dutch run into vagaries, they are such as artists use, and one 
well pardon a little frivolity in art to a people who e had so mu 


stern reality in their daily lives. 
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building in which a fire might occur to burn out without the fire 
extending to other portions of the building. 

The result of these tests has demonstrated the fact that, where 
proper care is taken to fill all air spaces and holes in the different 
stories, especially where the floors join walls and partitions, and 
where pipes and wires pass through them, a building is practically 
safe from fire extending beyond the room in which it was ignited, 
and, in an office building, apartment house, and buildings of like 
character, if the fire were to be allowed to burn out the contents of 
the room without water being thrown upon the fire, less damage 
would probably result than if water were thrown upon the hot plas 
tered concrete, which might crack and become loosened from the 
metal lathing, and cause damage in adjoining rooms. 

One side of each of these houses was built against one of the 
party walls of the building, which was given a coat of King’s Windsor 
dry mortar, to prevent the fires from scaling the brickwork. The 
other three walls, floor, and roof were constructed of the material to 
be tested. 

For future reference, these test-houses were numbered 1, 2, 3. 
. ¢, & 7 Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 measured 4 ft. 6 ins. by 8 ft. 
6 ins., and were 8 ft. high: these were located in the basement. 

\n opening 2 ft. by 3 ft. was left at one end of each to admit 
fuel, and at the opposite end a connection with each was made to 
in. by 12 in. flues of the building to carry off the smoke. 


houses were built between and supported by 


Che roofs of these 
the first floor beams of the building, and were virtually floors. 


lhe two houses erected on the first or ground floor were num 


bered 6 and 7, and were each 4 ft. 6 ins. by 8 ft. 6 ins. They were 
11 ft. high, and were built of wood. 

\s in the basement houses, each was provided with an opening 
it one end, 2 ft. by 3 ft., for the admission of fuel, and was connected 


S in. by 12 in. smoke flues of the building. 
hese houses diitered in their construction as follows: 
No. 1 Erected by the New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, 


iccording to the Robeling system of construction. Steel studs, 2} ins. 


ry in., p 


laced 16 ins. on centers, were fastened securely to the 


basement floor and to the ceiling; these were covered on both sides 
with stitfened wire lath of their manufacture, and the house was then 
plastered within and without with two coats of King’s Windsor dry 
mortar. 

Che roof was constructed of stiffened wire lath, sprung between 
the first floor beams in the form of an arch, which was covered with 
1 concrete of broken stone, sand, and cement. This was leveled off 
h the tops of the floor beams, giving practically a concrete 
irch of the depth of the beams (12 ins.) at the springing, and 4 ins. 
deep at the crown; wire lath was also carried beneath the lower 
Hanges of the floor beams, and the whole ceiling below was plastered 
with two coats of King’s Windsor dry mortar. 

No. 2 Che walls of this house were built by the Eastern Ex- 
panded Metal Company: Strips of wood, 2 ins. by % in., placed 
16 ins. on centers, with ordinary stove-pipe iron applied to the 2 in. 
faces, secured at floor and ceiling (the office of the wood strips being 
to furnish a simple means of securing the metal lath, ordinary iron 
staples being used hey were then covered inside and outside 
with expanded metal lathing, and plastered within and without with 
two coats of King’s Windsor dry mortar. 

rhe roof of this house was built by the New Jersey Steel and 
Iron Company, and is known as the “ Metropolitan Floor.” Cables 
of twisted galvanized iron wires were stretched between the roof 
beams and fastened to the top flanges by means of a hook of No. 12 
copper wire These cables passed under 3 in. round iron rods, 
placed between the beams midway of the span, which gave them a 
belly-truss form, and kept them taut while the plaster concrete was 
being applied. 

Flat level forms of wood were placed beneath these cables 

about 3 ins. below the top flanges). The lower portions of the 
webs and bottom flanges of the beams were covered with wire net- 


ting, so as to form ceiling beams when finished. 
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Upon and around these forms a composition of plaster of Paris 
and wood chips was poured, and leveled off 1 in. above the top of 
the beams. ‘The constructional iron was thus entirely covered with 
not less than 1 in. of the composition. When it became thoroughly 
set the wood forms were removed. The ceiling was left unplastered 
below. 

No. 3. 


panded Metal Company. 


This house was built throughout by the Eastern Ex- 


The walls were of steel channel bars, 
studs % in. by 3 in., placed 12 ins. apart, secured at floor and ceiling, 
and covered with expanded metal lathing, and were plastered within 
and without with two coats of King’s Windsor dry mortar, embedding 
both studding and lath in a solid body of plaster. 

The roof was built in two sections: The whole area was first 
covered with expanded metal, sprung between the beams in the form 
of an arch. This was covered with a concrete of cinders, gravel, and 
cement, leveled off 2 ins. above the floor beams, giving a concrete 
arch about 5 ins. deep at the crown. One section was plastered 
directly upon the under side of the arch. In the other section 4 in. 
by % in. steel channel bars were secured to the lower flanges of the 


roof beams and covered below with expanded metal. This was then 


plastered, giving a flat ceiling. ‘ 
No. 4.— The walls of this house were built by the Clinton Wire 


Studding of 


16 ins. apart, secured to the beam flanges, and covered on the outside 


Cloth Company : ¥% in. by ¥ in. steel bars, placed 


with Clinton wire cloth of % in. mesh. The two end walls were 
additionally covered on the inside with wire cloth, and the building 
was plastered throughout with two coats of King’s Windsor dry 
mortar. 

The roof of this house was what is known as the “ Eureka floor,” 
constructed as follows: 

Wood centers of 2 in. plank were placed 2 ft. on centers between 
the roof beams, resting upon the lower flanges. 

The tops of these centers were level and flush with the tops of 
beams; the under side was cut in the form of an arch, leaving 3 ins. 
of wood at the crown. The under side edges of the wood centers 
were beveled off to 3¢ in. thickness, and Clinton wire cloth stapled 
to them. A concrete of gravel, sand, and cement was filled in and 
leveled off flush with the tops of the floor beams and centers. 

The 


ceiling below was plastered with two coats of King’s Windsor dry 


These centers gave nailings for the wood floor above. 


mortar. 

No. 5.— Was built by the David McIntosh Company, of hollow, 
porous terra-cotta blocks 3 ins. thick, laid up in common mortar and 
plastered on both sides with two coats of King’s Windsor dry 
mortar. 

The roof was built of 12 in. hollow, porous terra-cotta floor 
blocks, plastered below and covered on top with 2 ins. concrete, in 
which were embedded 2 in. by 4 in. beveled strips to form nailings 
for wood floors. 

No. 6. 


on centers, upon which was placed first a rough floor of 


The floor was of wood joists 2 ins. by 12 ins.. set 16 ins. 
% in 
matched pine floor boards, 6 ins. wide, then two thicknesses of 
% in. thick, 


These floor-joists were lathed and plastered on the under side to 


building-paper, and last a finished maple floor 
represent a ceiling of a lower room. Upon this floor were erected 
walls or partitions of 2 in. by 4 in. studs, placed 16 ins. on centers, 
lathed with wood laths and plastered in the usual way, King’s Windsor 
dry mortar being used. The roof was constructed in the same man- 
ner as the floor. 

No. 7.—A floor of 3 in. pine plank splined together was laid 
directly upon steel I-beams 5 ft. apart; upon this was laid a double 
thickness of building-paper, and then a % in. finished floor of maple. 

Upon this floor were erected walls or partitions of 3 in. pine 
plank splined together and covered on both sides with stiffened wire 
lath lapped 2 ins. at each joint. The roof was built of 3 in. pine 
plank splined together and covered on the under side with stiffened 
wire lath. The whole building was then plastered with two coats of 


King’s Windsor dry mortar. 
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On the day appointed for the testing a careful examination of 
the houses was made before the fires were started 

No. 1, which had been plastered early in the spring, was found 
to be in bad condition, due, no doubt, to the freezing of the plaster 
Its representative objected to the fire-test being made, and it was 
therefore abandoned. 

The walls of Nos. 2 and 3, which had stood directly beneath 
light-shaft open to the weather, were found to be slightly dam 
otherwise all the houses were in good condition, 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 for 


At 10 A. M. small fires were started in 


j 


the purpose of starting draught. At 10.30 cord-wood was throw 
upon all the fires, care being taken to distribute the fuel so that 
tlames should reach every part of the interior of the houses 

At 10.45 A. M. hot fires were burning in Nos. 3, 4, and 5, and 
11 in No, 2,also. The fires were kept at a great heat and at a maxi 
mum intensity in each house for one hour, after which time fresl 
fuel was not added. No water was thrown upon the fires dire 
or upon the houses. 

Careful notes were taken of any change in the condition of the 
house during the firing, and after the fires had gone out iret 
inspection was again made. 

These notes were taken and have been arrange 
a comparative table by Mr. H. W. Chamberlain, of 
Institute of Tee hnology, as follows 
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The explosions referred to may have been Oct 
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materials 


formed by the great heat or by dampness in the 
No. 6 was 


The action of the fire on test-house vatched w 
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BRICKS AS A PROTECTION TO IRONWORK. 


HERE are so many buildings in London and other large cities 
which depend for their stability upon a metal framework 
that experiments carried out with a view to ascertain the effects of 
a fire upon the iron or steel work of which they are composed cannot 
fail to be of very great interest to all who are responsible for struc 
tures of this character. Experiments were made a short time ago at 
Vienna, under the supervision of the city surveyor, with the object 
of testing the efficiency of various building materials against fire, and 
also to ascertain what protection they were capable of affording to 


ironwork. ‘To make these tests,a brick chamber some 12 ft. by 8 ft. 


in plan and 11% ft. high was built, and in the center an iron column 


was constructed consisting of two channel-bars, 5% ins. by 234 ins. 


These channels were placed 2% ins. apart, back to back, and were 
| 2 | 


braced together with light lattice-bars. Within the space between 


the channel test-bars, composed of various alloys melting at tempera- 


tures between 150 degs. Fahr. and 1.650 degs. Fahr., were placed, the 


column afterwards being surrounded with brickwork in mortar, thus 


forming a pier some IS ins. square. In order that the test should as 


nearly as possible resemble the conditions met with in actual practise, 


the column was loaded with a sufficient weight to cause a stress of 34 


tons per square inch on the ironwork. Fuel was then strewed over 


} 


the floor of the chamber to a depth of some 3 ft., and the firing was 





intained for the space of 2% hours, and was subsequently 
extinguished by the fire brigade. The heat had, however, been so great 


it it was not until the next day that a thorough examination of its 


effect could be made, but it was then discovered that, although the 
lges of the brickwork pier were crumbled to an extent of 1% ins., 
e iron column was quite uninjured, and only the test-bar, capable 
of fusing at 150 degs. Fahr., showed any indication of melting. It 


would thus appear that the brickwork was of ample thickness to pro 
tect the ironwork, and that when such construction is adopted in 
yuilding is probably as fire proot as it is possible to 


make it. — British Clay-Worke 





THE Canadian Architect and Builder, which has made a most 





thorough investigation of the causes which led to the complete 
destruction by fire of the Simpson Building, Toronto, which was 
considered to be fire-proof, has this to say: The plastering through- 
out the building was of Acme cement, the columns being also 
plastered with it on metal Jath. This protection would have success 


fully resisted an ordinary fire in the new building, but was powerless, 
of course, to resist the intense heat developed in the old adjoining 
ildings, which were directly connected with the new, without the 
position of any wall. 

It has been said of the Simpson Building that the steel columns, 
which extended from the ground line to the top of the second story, 
were inadequate to carry the weight of the building, and that the 
large masonry columns were partly used to give strength to the steel 
work 

We have made careful inquiry on this point, as it is one of 
importance, particularly from a structural point of view. Our in- 
formation shows that the outer walls were carried from the third 
story entirely on the steel columns, which extended from the ground 
lines to the top of the second story. These columns were encased 
afterwards with brick and terra-cotta. The protection of these 
columns and the beams which they carried was so thorough that 
paper signs which had been pasted on them were intact when the 
brickwork was taken down. The stone and terra-cotta of the two 
lower stories in no way supported the building, and were only a 
casing or ornamental and protective feature. 

Had it been intended to make the building fire-proof, the iron 
beams, which became so terribly twisted, would have been encased 
in fire-proof material, such as porous terra-cotta. But this was not 
done. Profiting by the experience of the late fire, we are glad to 


learn that the new building will almost certainly be made fire-proof. 
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formulas are closely adhered to in its composition Sulphuric acid in 
Mortars and Concrete 


more than 1 per cent. is detrimental, and a small percentayre of 
such as soda or potash, adds very much to the 


* virtue of the « ment 
Department * Now, it is not sufficient that the proportions should | 
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Hhould be Correct 
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it is also necessary that calcination should be at the proper degree o 
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; . ee : : silicate of lime and aluminate of lime. 
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past half century concerning the effects of the 


presence of magnesia atter immersion 
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heat combines readily with water; that which ha | 


The opinions are so various and contradictory 
suspicion that very little is known about the 


difficult to disprove if investigation be confined to the purely hypo 


as to lead to the the temperature of the Portland cement kiln becon 


subject,— a conclusion after the lapse of long periods of time 
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It may be stated, however, that at the present time the prevailing 
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opinion is that, while magnesia may not be harmful 


in a natural Prof. | f.. Cox, in |} ( 


cement, even though present to the extent of 20 per cent. of the Indiana, 1878, page 7 
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total, yet more than 3 per cent. of the same material is dangerous in ‘For hydraulic purposes t 
an artificial cement. stone are carbonate of lim 
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VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 
CONTINUED FROM JULY NUMBER. 
CONCRETE AND TWISTED STEEL. 
WOODEN FLOOR TOPS. 


BY ROSS F. TUCKER. 
T is often a matter of necessity in some classes of buildings, 
| offices, hospitals, dwellings, etc.,— to have a wooden floor over 
the concrete. 

The common method is to build the concrete floors and then to 
lay 2 in. beveled nailing strips upon this and fill in with common 
cement. Such a floor, while good enough for many purposes, has, 
after all, all the objections common to such a construction, for 
instance, the loosening of the floor, due to the shrinkage of the 
wooden nailing strips, the chance for vermin and consequently for 
fire, the danger of dry rot, and the vibration, noise, splintering, dust, 
and general wear of the wood, which is particularly rapid in springy 
or loose floors. 

A good precaution to take against shrinkage of the wood strips 
is to dip them in tar, pitch, or some elastic composition, which, while 
protecting the wood, will give a splendid bond for the concrete. 

rhe strips should be large and at least 1% ins. deep, so as to 
give a good hold for the concrete, which is usually not of very excel- 
lent quality. 

But the best of all floors of this kind is one in which the sepa 
rate strips of wood are cemented or glued so rigidly to the solid bed 
of the concrete as to hold them absolutely tight and rigid, so that 
there can be no vibration at all. 

One day last winter the writer was crossing the common, and in 
the lower part of it a plank walk had been laid. The water had 
risen and overflowed the planks at a number of places, and they had 
become imbedded absolutely rigid in the ice. It was astonishing to 
walk upon those boards and note the softness of the walk —as soft 
and easy to walk upon, in fact, as the finest of moquette carpets. 
The planks were so held that there was not the least vibration, and 
the noise was almost wholly done away with. The same thing is 
observable in walking upon the stump of a great tree or any stick 
of timber of such dimensions as to be free from vibration. 

The principle has been adopted quite extensively in Europe, and 
recently in this country, in the laying of wooden floors. 

One method is to construct a concrete floor under any of the 
various systems. Bring the surface to an even and level grade, and 
before the top has set groove it out so as to form a series of dove 
tailed grooves or slots. 

Che floor top consists of strips of hard pine, oak, or any suitable 
wood, from 8 to 12 ins. long, and 2 ins. wide, and 1% or 2 ins. 
thick. These strips are also grooved on the under side similarly to 
the concrete. 

On the concrete floor is then spread a layer of elastic cement, 
which is poured into the grooves of the cement, and into which the 
wooden strips are pounded until the grooves in the wood are also 
filled. 

Che cement hardens, and the strips are held tight and fast to the 
solid cement, precisely as the planks were in the ice, only with a 
better bond. The top of the floor is then finished and rubbed down 
to a smooth surface. 

It is said that such a floor will outlast several mosaic or marble 
tops, and where a soft floor is essential, as in hospitals, asylums, and 
the like, there is none that can compare with it for ease and comfort. 
\ great many are used in England in the post-offices, schools, col- 
leges, banks, churches, hotels, and public buildings, and it is being 
used extensively, the writer is told, in the St. Luke’s Hospital in New 
York and elsewhere. 

In the next article will appear some cuts of this method of floor 


work, as well as for forming flat ceilings, as described heretofore. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE. 

HE use of Portland cement concrete has become so general in 
‘T the erection of large buildings that it is probably familiar to 
all. In many large buildings recently erected this concrete has been 
used exclusively in the foundations, in place of brick or rubble masonry, 
with a great saving in money, time of construction, and durability of 
the work; but the greater field for the use of Portland cement con 
crete, viz., culverts, sewers, and small buildings suitable for manu 
facturing purposes, has been generally neglected. With possibly the 


exception of Ransome and a few others, nothing much has been 
done in this country towards thte erection of concrete buildings. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company during the past year built 
concrete culverts under their roadbeds, in place of the stone culverts 


Mr. Jos. U 
roads, informed the writer that he considered the use of 


used previously. Crawford, chief engineer of branch 
Portland 
cement concrete very advantageous for this class of work. The 
work can be pushed forward very much quicker than with brick or 
rubble masonry, and costs but one half. The abutments of these 
culverts were made of one part American Portland cement, one part 
limestone dust, three parts boiler ashes, and six parts crushed stone ; 
the arch being a little richer in cement. The abutments are 12 ins. 
thick and 


spaf and the other a 4% ft. span. 


the arches 3% ins. thick at the crown; one has a 2 ft. 
A wire netting, costing five cents 
per square foot, is stretched over the lagging of the arch and be 
comes imbedded in the concrete. The limestone dust was used in 
the concrete as a filler, it being very close at hand and inexpensive. 
The city of Reading, Pa., in their new sewers, have adopted Port 
land cement concrete in place of the old materials, — brick and Ros 


endale cement, — previously used. This work has been done unde 


the supervision of Mr. E. Chamberlain, city engineer. In Reading 
the character of the soil is well adapted for concrete construction, 
being of a clayey nature and enabling the shaping of the sides of 

the ditch to conform to the outside 


lines of the sewer section. A _ sec 


- 9sitin 


tion plan at manhole is shown in 


\ Fig. 1. 


\ 
\ 
\ the 


outside lines of the sewer by the use 


After the first 12 ins. 


310% — 
wate 


From the springing line down, 
ditch is excavated to the neat 
of a templet. 
of the concrete bottom is made, the 
inside centers are placed in position, 
and the lagging, which is made of 
2 ins. by 3 ins. by 16 in. strips, is 
carried up to the springing line with 
the concrete side walls of the sewer, 
the layers of concrete being about 6 
ins. in depth. The arch centers are 


then placed in position with the same 





sized lagging. The outside surface 


of the arch is given the proper shape 


SECTION at MANHOLE ° ° . . 
5276 by bracing 4 in. or 6 in. strips to the 
CONCRETE SEWER . 


sides of the ditch. The centers are 
generally left in place about twenty-four hours, or until all refilling 
has been done, after which the plaster coat is puton. The follow- 
ing is a copy of specifications for mixing the concrete : 

Concrete shall be composed of one part Portland gement, passing 
required tests, three parts clean, sharp sand, free from dirt or loam, and 
six parts of broken stone; stone to be of good quality, free from dirt 
or clay. 


Quarry strippings will not be allowed. All stone must be 


broken so that the longest side shall not exceed 1% ins. Sand and 
cement shall be thoroughly mixed dry and then wetted and worked 
to the satisfaction of the engineer, after which the stone shall be 
added and mixed with the mortar. The concrete shall then be 
placed in the work, in layers of not more than 6 ins., and rammed 
until it flushes. 


Concrete must be mixed by hand. The concrete 


must be allowed to set at least twenty-four hours before any refilling 
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CONCRETE STOCK HOUSE, SAYLO 

. 1 

is done. The inner surtace of co 
coat of one part Portland cement iS 


of clean, sharp sand 


rhe work was all done with Amer 
sewer, which was built last ye 
cost of the 7 ft. 6 ins. by 5 
toot. 

There are very often culverts 
large manufacturing establishments 
materials at hand, which could be 
very materially lessen the cost of thi 
concrete was used for the constructior 
Chas. M. Saegar, A. M. A. S. ¢ 
of this construction it the 
Coplay, Pa The culvert is a 
surface drainage from the gro 
waste water from the mill to the | 


covered with dirt 20 ft. thick 


The | oiler house 


trestle and dump are 

on this culvert Fig 

shows section plan of the 4 

culvert. The iterial / 
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lor’s American Portland / 4 
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made up in the form of 


concrete and deposited 


a casing made of rough boat 


crete were imbedded all the large 


the quarry, unfit for cement making 
sein il ‘ Beatie 
was covered with concrete and ram 
was firmly pressed in and iwain COV 
The arch was made in precisely the 
care was taken to place the longest 
radius of the circle. Care was also 
coating of concrete directly on the 


surface when the centering was remo 
made of the ash concrete, about 4 
The 


culvert, is 25 
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‘The Mason Contractors’ 
Department. 


Conducted in the Interests of the Builder and the 
Contractor tor Brickwork. 


IK IN BRICKWORK AND PLASTERING 
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per square foot is no greater than that in Fig. 8. If we should in- 
crease the width of the footings fifty per cent., making them 3o0 ins. 
instead of 20 ins., the load per square foot upon the bottom footings 
would be decreased fifty per cent., but she difference in loads would 
be in the same ratio as before. \t makes no difference whether the 
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footings are of brick, stone, or concrete, they should be properly pro 
yortioned and no part of them should be loaded with eight ¢émes 

re weight than other parts of a like area, as is practically the case 
with Fig. 8. It will be noticed that only the weight of the brickwork 
and the iron work was taken into consideration when figuring the 
loads of Fig. 9 Che writer recently examined a one-story public 
building having large double windows near each corner and in both 


rections from the corner, which gave unmistakable signs of unequal 
settlement. The building is a handsome one of stone and rests upon 
a heavy concrete (continuous) foundation, and, although finished but 
eight months ago, each of the corners shows a tendency to pull away 
from the building, as shown by the open joints and cracks in the 
masonry from the walk line up to the window-sills and from the top 
of the opening up to the top of coping on the side of windows 


nearest the corners 


\ll corners show these defects in about the same 
degree; there is a difference of 1.200 Ibs. per square toot in the 
loads of the masonry alone; a 30 in. “cut out” below the center of 
each double window would have caused the loads to be uniform 
ighout. The load per square foot at the corners figures 3,031 


lbs. for masonry alone, while below the center of the opening the 
same figures but 1,830 lbs.: with this difference in loads the heavy 
concrete footing did not enforce an equal settlement, but all four 
corners of the building proved defective in about the same degree. 
This is another example of too much foundation. A one-story brick 
and stone depot building but recently completed already shows the 


same defects as above, notwithstanding the fact that the wall rests 





upon footing stones four feet wide, but continuous under all open- 
ings. In the vicinity of all of the above buildings, and upon the very 
same quality of ground, buildings upon brick foundations, con- 
structed upon the same principles as shown in Fig. 9, stand without 
a single crack caused by unequal settlement, although some of them 
have but one half or two thirds as much total area of footings in 
proportion to the weight of the building as the above-mentioned 
buildings in which the foundation has proved to be defective. 


—_— 


WANTED.— A partner, by a mason doing a large and profitable 


business. Must have $5,000 to invest, and furnish good references. 


A thorough investigation is courted. 
BRICKBUILDER Pups. Co. 


Address, Mason, care of THE 





THE 
SIDE TALKS WITH THE BUILDER. 


HERE are many builders who have a practical knowledge of 
‘T brickwork and know how to construct an excellent piece of 
brickwork, but are careless or ignorant regarding that most important 
part of every building, and that upon which their structure depends 
most entirely. A poor stone wall has been the cause of ruining 
many a noble and otherwise perfect edifice. Let me give my brother 
masons a few pointers on laying stone —not that | shall attempt in 
these columns to give an exhaustive treatise on the subject, but 
simply to place before him a few simple rules, which may possibly 
be the means of saving him many dollars. 

Of whatever quality the stone may be of which a wall is to be 
built, it should consist as much of stone and as little of mortar as 
possible. If it be inferior in durability and power in resisting the 
action of the atmosphere, etc., to the mortar, besides the certain fact 
that the mortar will yield until it has set hard, and so far act inju- 
riously, no ulterior good is gained; and if the stone be the more 
durable material, the more of it that enters into the wall the better. 
Indeed, in rough walling, if the stones be laid so that the most 
prominent angles on their faces come into actual contact, the inter- 
stices being occupied by mortar, it will be better than if a thick, 
yielding mass were allowed to remain between them. Absolute 
contact, however, should not be permitted any more than in brick 
work, lest the shrinkage of the mortar in drying leave the stones to 
such unequal bearing as the prominent parts alone would afford. 

Stone being generally of a less absorbent nature than brick, it is 
not a matter of so much importance that it be wetted before setting, 
Nevertheless, adhesion on the part of the mortar is more certain and 
more complete if the stones be worked in, at least, a damp state. 

Bond is of not less importance in stone walling than in brick- 
laying. Instead of carefully making the joints recur one over the 
other, in alternate courses, as with bricks and gauged stones, the 
joints should as carefully be made to lock so as to give the strength 
of two or three courses or layers between a joint in one course, and 
one that may occur vertically over it in another. In bonding ¢hrough 
a wall or transversely, it is much better that many stones should 
reach two thirds across alternately from the opposite side than that 
there should be a few through stones, or stones extending the whole 

thickness of the wall. Indeed, one of the many faults of stone 
masons is that of making a wall consist of two scales or thin sides 
with through stones now and then laid across to bind them together, 
the core being made of mortar and small rubble merely. This is a 
mode of structure that should be carefully guarded against. There 
is no better test of a workman’s tact and judgment in rubble walling 
than the building of a dry wall, or a wall without mortar, affords. 

Walls are frequently built with mortar that without it would 
have fallen down under their own weight in a height of 6 ft., in 
consequence of their defective construction, thus rendering it evident 
that they are only held together by the tenacity of the mortar, which 
is very seldom an equivalent for a proper bond of stone. Masons 
are very apt to set thin, broad stones on their narrow edges to show 
a good face, by which the wall is injured in two ways. It tends to 
the formation of a mere case on the surface of a wall, and it for the 
most part exposes the bed of the stone to the atmosphere, as a stone 
more likely to be broad in the direction of its bed than across it. 

One of the severest trials builders have to encounter is the 
architect, who is well versed in the technical conception or planning 
of a structure but is not acquainted with its practical construction. 
I do not, however, make this a sweeping charge, as there are many 
capable men throughout the country who fully understand the practi- 
cal side of building construction. 

I would urge here, as I have always done, that if the modern 
architect is to live his highest life, and see the fulfilment of his 
noblest conception, he must go down into the byways and loiter in 
the highways, and seek out, learn, comprehend, and be able to apply 
to his art every handicraft engaged therein. 

He must go into minute details of methods, of skilled labor, and 
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even master the mystery of the nineteenth-century mechanisms, whic 
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play such a more and more prominent part in all that is done and 


that is hoped to be designed. 


If the workman be the tool by means of which tl 


be wrought, then he who conceives the design must know most 


the breadth of the skill that is to operate the tool. I 


have had some experimental knowledge himself before he can 


] 


l 


1 


1c 


de 


s 


ad 
eed, 


ceive and carry out his best work or have others execute 


But this is not all. In placing himself in direct contact 


artisan who is trying to interpret his feeling, the artisan 


and more of the spirit, of the animus, of the creat 
conceived the design; the skill, which, by years of « 


has crept into his hand,;and which has developed 


than by an impulse of purely intellectual incitation, becom 


by this contact with the finer human fiber ! SOO! 


generous rivalry, as between the power of exe 
ception. When architecture and handicrafts have 


relation, then shall the world witness the birth of 


Michael Angelo, Paul Veronese, or Christopher Wret 


that this ideal is purely Utopian; but we may promot 
that would ensue from a more friendly attitude to the 
taking and showing more interest in the tecl 
architectural work, by requiring better workn 
preference to artisans who take a pride in the 


as the architect does, beautiful handiwork 


No architect who appreciates the close rela 


details as the finish of his art and the composit of 


the expression of his ideal but will see how 
tion between the hand that executes and the 

To be in most sensitive touch with this expres 
must either be a craftsman himself. modeling w 
fingers, or else have that delicate mental insight 
and direct how, and where, and when the alluring 
surface shall appear. 

With the numerous so-called architect 


yard, I am afraid the architectural 


tend with in this country. The following co 
(?) circular, quoted by an English journal, hows 
tion which can hardly be considered amusing | 
reads: 

As competition is very great in our da 


clients’ approval sketch designs (free of 
buildings they intend to erect or are intereste 
particulars of their requirements.” 

The circular concludes with the reiterate 


“ Designs of any buildings sent free of charge 


SINCE the latter part of the last century the ] 
River Connecticut has been kept in harness at Ho 
from time to time dams have been 
the manufactories on the banks of the river 

A new dam, in the construction of which ne 
labor is spared, is now being | 


Water Power Company; the contractors for the 


built under the direction ¢ 


Fruin-Bambrick Construction Company and Henry 


St. Louis, Mo. The enterprise was begun in the 


s 


and the intention is to build a dam second to none 


It will be 1,020 ft. long and 32 ft. high, witl 
containing 50,000 cu. yds. of masonry; 3 


be furnished by this great dam when completed. 
Much time is needed to construct this immenss 
that is to hold back the waters of the river, and 


time allowed for its completion, 


An immense quantity of cement will be used in this work 


we are informed by Mr. J. N. Sickman, the engineer in charge 


h 


con 


for hin 


wall of 


th 


the Alpha Portland cement, an American product, 


fied exclusively. 
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Recent Brick and Terra-Cotta 
Work in American Cities. 
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New York has not a monopoly of building disasters. The recent 
complete collapse here of the “ Coliseum,” — an amusement building 
somewhat like the Madison Square Garden, but of a cheaper order, 
would have made a great stir had it happened two hours sooner than 
it did, in which case two hundred men would have been killed or 
maimed. As it was, not a man was injured when the great steel 
trusses of the half-finished roof fell one night and made a cyclonic 
tangle of planking and twisted steel work, and caused a loss of some 


$75,000 or $100,000. The collapse seems to have been the result of 


too much “rushing,” but whether it was a defective bearing plate on 


ie, 
the inclined pile foundation, or an overload of roof lumber on an 
unfinished truss, or both, does not seem as yet to be determined. 

\ carriage manufactory at 381 Wabash Avenue has a party 
wall (still unused from one side) which settled 5 ins. more than the 
rest of the building, and with such effect that a bay of the front had 
to be taken down and rebuilt. Miscalculation for foundations on 
Chicago soil is serious 

\n architectural feature of a new office building already men- 
tioned is to be two terra-cotta caryatids, each (probably an Atlas) 
carrying an eight-story building on his shoulders. Whether the con 
templation of this building will give one a backache is an open ques- 
tion; but at any rate the architect pratested when the owner insisted 
on introducing this feature in the design. 

The alterations of important buildings in the business part of 
Chicago outnumber the erection of new ones this year. The removal 
of tenants to the attractive new office buildings makes it imperative 


their buildings, since conditions will not 


for owners to “ modernize 


justify razing the old struc 
tures and erecting others in 
their stead. Hence the very 
numerous places about town 
where jacks rews are in view 
and new fronts, entrances, and 
elevators are being put in. 

Block ” 
and the “ Major Block” are 


The “ Reaper 


two of the largest buildings 
undergoing __ repairs. The 
fronts are stone in “ Renais 
sance” design. ‘Two or three 
stories ot terra-cotta are 
added, and the result is so 
successful (at least, in the case 
of the Reaper Block, now fin 
ished) that one regrets the 
millions of dollars’ worth of 
substantial and even fire-proof 
buildings built since the great 


fire which have lately been 





ams torn down to make way for 
modern office buildings. 

A large church, heavy 
spire and all, is to be moved 
Architect bodily so ft. More partic ular 
mention will be made when 


the feat is undertaken. A number of such difficult projects have 


een carried out successfully; one that may be recalled was the mov- 
ing of a 1 ft. square three-story apartment house a block and 
turning it 90 degrees in transit. 

One or two announcements of new buildings are as follows: 

$125, apartment building for Judge R. Prendergast, 
Flanders & Zimmerman, architects. Bedford stone and Roman brick, 
and terra-cotta trimmings and cornice. No elevators, electric door 
openers. Bi ve le storage. 

\ new apartment building for Barry & Tellerus, Cowles & 
Ohrenstein, architects. 

he Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company have the contract for 


the Fisher eighteen-story building. 











THE 


The American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Company are furnishing 
the terra-cotta for the 


big Yerkes Observa 


tory. 





building 
adapted to 
uses and 
beauty and 


some of its 


petitors is the 


recently finished 


by Architect 
W. Dilks; it 
more than 


of the eight 
ing, and has 
abundance of 
and air. 
with a steel 
party 
aken 


thoroughly 


rine ft 





OFFICE BUILDING, [TO3I 


CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, put, but were 
Albert W 

might be 

and ventilation. 
front on Chestnut Street is the 


aluminum finish, the only 


place upon which any ornamentation could be attempted, and 
terra 
The 


detail especially is better than the usual work of this class, 


here there has been a combination of stone, brick, and 


cotta very neatly and carefully designed and executed. 


and in the building looks very much more interesting than 
in our sketch, the position of the building being such that it 
is almost impossible to get a good photograph of the front at 
present. 

A very noticeable feature is the large vestibule or en 
trance to the building, which is faced from floor to ceiling 


The novelty of 


with faience in specially designed pattern. 
the material attracts the attention of the passing public, and 
is quite favorably commented upon. It was furnished by 
the Grueby Faience Company, of Boston, Mass., and is of 
the most extensive and finest of their executions which we 
have seen. 


from the New York Archi 


tectural Terra-cotta Company, while the terra-cotta 


The brick and terra-cotta is 
arches 
and blocks are from the Staten Island Terra-cotta Company. 
The elevators are of very high speed, and were erected by 
the Stokes & Parrish Company. The steel work was made 
by the Pheenix Iron Company. 

The extremely hot weather seems to have had a de- 


pressing effect upon the boom which has been running since 


HILADEL- 
Pp PRIA: i 
thoroughly 
present 
rivaling in 
utility 
much 


more extensive com 


1031 and 1033 Chest- 
nut Street, designed 
Albert 
shows 
ordinary 
study in the planning 
floors 


composing the build 
light 
It is constructed 
frame 


between extra heavy 


walls, care 


protect 


every part of 
frame from fire 
rust. The stories are 
very high, 


probably 
higher than necessary 


for the ordinary uses 


to which they will be 
made 
Dilks, Architect. so in order that there 
freer light 


Aside from the stairways, which are of iron with 


a 
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the early spring, and there is at present mort 
buildings now in course of erection than to tl 
are well-founded rumors of 
let; the Mutual Life Insurance Companies, of 


ready to commence, as is also the Baptis 


will be very large 


some 


t} 


j 


Companies’ office buildings and the 


ing completion, and the Franklin B 


The time for the submission of 


new Art Museum, in Fairmount Par 


are due on the first of 


eram was issued 


additional light upon the 


several 


October \ 


months 


former cire 


will be more of a success than son 


neighboring cities. 


BUSINESS CHANGE. 


O. W. Ketcham, formerly 


of Fiske, Homes & Co., has 


Builders’ Exchange in P 


of all 


kinds espe ially 


represent Fiske, Homes & Co.. the ( 


CC Ision 


Company, in Philadelphi: 


throughout the country 


lerra-cotta Comp 


M INNEAPOLIS 
is muc¢ 1. brighte 


rives a 
OV 


being harvested 


of life, and the 


money 


vive lal 


thus imparted extends 
that the 
construction all over 


conside rable increase 


sets in 


or and the railw 


worst is over 


ny 


Warren H. Haves has 


square b iptist Society 
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Architect Elliot reports plans completed for a five-story hotel or 
apartment building to be erected for Mr. Frank Powell. The building 
will be fire-proof, built of brick, terra-cotta, and steel. The face 
brick will be Roman pressed brick. The building will cost $125,000. 

\rchitects Yost & Packard report plans out for a German church, 
to be built of brick, with stone trimmings. Cost, $6,000. 

\rchitect Terral reports a five-story factory, 190 ft. by 72 ft., to 

be built of brick. 


OCHES TER. 
The fall season 


promises little in build- 
ing circles this year. 
There is just enough 
work to keep things mov 
ing and that is all. 
Messrs. i G. & i. W. 
Cutler have let contracts 
for the erection of a 
three-story building, to 
front on East Main 
Street, East Avenue, and 
Belmont Park. It will 
be a continuation of the 
building erected by them 
a few months ago, and 
will be of a dark gray 
brick, furnished by the 
New York Hydraulic- 
Press Brick Company. 
This building will event 
ually be seven stories 


high. 


ad 
Hiss titres 


The building for the 


Liberty Improvement 


Company will soon be 
completed, and it is ex- 
pected to be ready for 
tenants by the middle of 
November. It is built 
of pressed brick and 
terra-cotta. The pressed 
brick was furnished by 
the New York Hydraulic 
Press Brick Company, 
and the terra-cotta by 
Perth Amboy Terra-cotta 
Company. Architect, J. 
Foster Warner. 

Mr. George T. Otis, 
architect, is having plans 
figured for a manufactur 
ing building to be built 
for Mr. J. C. Lighthouse, 
on Mansion Street. The 
same architect is prepar- 


ing plans for the First 


OO ER em ey 


Presbyterian Church, at 
Mendon. It will be Eng- 


lish Gothic in style, and 


\ND MERCER STS.. NEW YORK CITY. ; ‘ 
i will cost about $10,000. 
& I Ga: This has been a busy 
year for the architects 
vho make a specialty of manufacturing buildings. Messrs. Charles 
S. and Harvey Ellis have erected six of these, four of which are é 
It of pressed brick and terra-cotta, and two are fire-proof. The | 
iverage height is six stories. Messrs. Ellis are also preparing plans 


for two other buildings, which will soon be announced. 
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THE 


ETROIT. Each succeeding week sees increased activity in 
D the western and southwestern suburbs of Detroit, and visitors 
to the city and others who desire to find where the industrial pulse 
of the metropolis beats rapidly and strong must visit the section 
located near the Rouge River. 

Any attempt to describe the busy scenes must necessarily fall 
short of the actuality. Beginning half a mile north of Wyandotte, 
several hundred men have been at work all the past week, constructing 
the switches from the Michigan Central Railroad to the new plant of 
J. B. Ford & Company, and last week the siding was filled with cars, 
loaded with material for the buildings that will nearly cover the 125 
acres, 

Coming nearer to Detroit, one finds the mills running night and 
day on orders for material for the many new buildings contemplated 


and in course of construc- 


RK 
turer of “ American 


Cement, aut] 
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WM. CONNORS, Troy, N. Y 


for an advertisement to he ed 
wording which is to be incorporated 
in Mr. Connor’s advertisement for this mont 
The drawings Ss ‘ ice line w 
to the form size of 4 y il s 
with a motto or « ! das 1 
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tion all along the line of 
the Detroit & Wyandotte 
Electric Road. 

A mile east, ground is 
being broken for a $1,000.- 
ooo factory by Canadian 
capitalists. 

Next comes the great 
Solvay Process Company, 


which is hard at work on 
the old exposition grounds, 
preparing for what will un- 
questionably be the largest 
soda ash factory in the 
world. 
The 


Education 


State Board of 


have 
Malcomson & 


Higginbotham for the new 


ack ypted 


plans by 


State Training School, for 


which the last legislature 
appropriated $25,000. 
out for a 


Plans are 


magnificent apartment 


house and family hotel, 
which will shortly be built 
in Detroit, if satisfactory 
arrangements can be made 
for asite. The building is 


estimated to cost $150,000. 


HENDRICKS Architects’ 
and Builders 


made its annual appearance. 


Guide has 
It is a volume of over Soo 
pages, containing the names 
and addresses of over 200,- 
( 0 


000 «architects, builders, 


MANTEI 


and manufacturers of all 


executed in Faience 
I ted I 


materials kindred to build- 
ing, given in alphabetical order. New 


Price, $5.00. 


The Architects’ Directory for 1895-96, by the same concern, 
containing a list of the architects inthe United States and Canada, 
classified by States and towns, giving the architectural associations to 


which they belong, has, the publisher states, been prepared with great 


care to secure accuracy of both name and location. 
boards, gilt title, 16mo, price, $1.00. 





THE Competition drawings are now being exhibited at the Chi 


cago Architectural Club. 


attendance at these exhibits as they are good arguments for the use 


of brick and terra-cotta in city houses. 





DESIGNED 


York, S. E. Hendricks Co. 


Bound in red 


Manufacturers should encourage a large 


BY) 


GEORGI 


Atwood Fa 





ing now eing erectet ( 
arch that has ever been made mn \ 
scribed in a later number 

To see the list of ) Iding 
nished hre-proofing during the past 
building oper itions had been part 
of the more importa t contracts tah 
dental, and Reyerso1 Idings, Kenwoor 
ments, and Drovers’ Bank, Chicago; 
Hospitals, St. Paul; Lonsdale offic 


Hall, Davenport, lowa; Lincoln 


Shawnee County Court House, Topek: 


office buildings, Galveston, Texas 


Seal Mortar, 
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THE new catalogue of the Sayre & Fisher Co. is a most attract- 
ive and complete volume relating to the manufacture and use of all 
kinds of building brick. 

Its contents are of a very interesting character, comprising a 
large number of fine half-tone illustrations of prominent buildings 
which have recently been erected in New York City and elsewhere ; 
also, a most interesting list of well-known modern buildings (giving 
the names of architects of same) which have been erected in many of 
the iarge cities. The color plate of fancy “fronts” and enameled 
bricks are exceedingly well done, and gives one a very good idea of 
the texture as well as the color of the bricks. “A large variety of 
molded brick is shown with sizes of same. 

Not the least interesting feature is the illustration of brick man- 
tels, all the dimensions of which are printed below the illustrations. 

In compiling this catalogue no expense or pains have been 
spared, and it is a worthy representative of this well and favorably 


known concern 


THe regular six months’ winter course of the Academy of 
\rchitecture and Building, St. Louis, Henry Maack, principal, begins 
October 1. This is its tenth school year. The course of study 
‘tfered is an excellent one, and can be mastered in one year by those 
students who have received a thorough grammar school education, 
1 


ready for high school, and have besides a few years’ experience in a 


uuilding trade or in an architect’s office, and study with absolute 

ipplication For all others the time must be liberally extended. 

\ccording to ability, it will take them from one to six months longer 
finish the full course. 

\ NEW carton or wrapper for protecting enameled brick in 


transit has been invented and introduced by the Thompson & Norris 
Co., of Brooklyn, N. \ Chey seem to fill a long-felt want, and are 


being used to a great extent by the manufacturers of glazed and 


ornamental brick. 





OFFICE 


KULAGE MACHINE WORKS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Messrs. BRICKMAKERS, 
United States and Canada, 


Gentlemen:— We would herewith call your at- 
tention to the following, viz.: 


We manufacture the Kulage Brick Press, which 
is the celebrated ‘‘Triumph’’ Dry Clay Press 
Brick Machine. We guarantee this press to be 
without an equal. The ‘‘Triumph’’ has a capac- 
ity up to 35,000 plain or shaped pressed bricks 
in ten hours, has four distinct or quadruple 
pressures, has solved the problem of a twin, or 
top and bottom pressure, without the center 
seam streak or granulation; is simpler, stronger, 
and built upon better scientific principles than 
any other dry clay brick press on the market. 
The price of a ‘*Triumph”’ press is $5,500, which 
entire amount may be saved or gained during |. 
the first year of operation in the superior quality 
of its product, capacity, and economy of opera- 
tion, and as compared with that of other presses. 

We construct and equip brick plants of any 
capacity complete, and in this connection would 
say that we manufacture the ‘*‘Triumph’’ Loading 
Machine-—~—also a money maker for the brick- 


maker. This machine ‘gathers the previously 
plowed and dried clay from the field and loads 
same into carts or wagons. With two or three 


horses and one driver, its capacity is the gather- 
ing and loading of as much clay as twenty men 
with shovels would do. The benefit,of one 
machine to a certain brick concern during this 
season is calculated to be over $4,000. 

We like to correspond with progressive brick- 
makers. Yours respectfully, 

KULAGE MACHINE WORKS, 

North Broadway and College Ave.,St. Louis, Mo. 





FIREPLACE MANTELS<z#-5 
<__—__avz or MOULDED BRICK 


In such Colors as Red, Cream, Buff, Pink, Brown, and Gray. 
Mantels cost no more than other a . 


other kinds, but are far better. 


Silonite of a FIREPLACE MANTEL. Our Sketch Book, easily set, and have a richness and simplicity of effect which is decidedly 


containing 39 others, will be sent you on application. pleasing. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
No. 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MEASURED DRAWING OF WINDOWS OF HOUSE ON VIA ARCHE ACALIGERE, VERONA. 
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SERIES OF TERRA-COTTA CAPITALS USED 
IN THE NEW YORK BUILCINGS. 














BROADWAY ELEVATION, NEW YORK BUILDINGS (sITE OF THE OLD NEW YORK HOTEL). 
R. MAYNICKE, Arcuitect. 
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. BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION FOR A CITY HOUSE. Sesconp Prize. 
EDWARD E. HENDRICKSON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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First Floor Plan. Second Floor Plan. 
By Wren 


Defails of r ront. 
BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION FOR A CITY HOUSE. Seconp Prize: 
EDWARD E. HENDRICKSON, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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, STATE HOSPITAL, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


E. O. FALLIS, Arcuitect. 
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